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Democratic Administration—Passe, 
Cliché, Touche? 


VynceE A. HINEs 
University of Florida 

OMEONE RECENTLY defined “educationism” as the reduction 

of educational theory to slogans and cliches. Possibly no phrase, 
not even “meeting needs,” has more merited this criticism than the 
glib use of “democratic administration.” The phrase and the idea 
have recently come under considerable criticism and already there 
is a swing away from the endorsement of democratic procedures in 
administrative literature. Dissents are of two kinds: (1) the people 
who, like Admiral Rickover, feel that as usually interpreted and 
practiced, democracy in education is too expensive of time and re- 
sources to be appropriate in the present period of crisis: (2) those 
who tend to agree with Professor Halpin that few of those who ad- 
vocate democratic leadership in educational administration can 
translate the phrase into on-the-job behavior. 

The present article is an attempt to (1) define democratic leader- 
ship in operational terms, and (2) show that school principals who 
are relatively democratic achieve certain predictable consequences 
more fully than those who are relatively undemocratic. 

Rather than replacing one slogan by a series of abstractions, it 
seems advisable to use illustrative incidents from the careers of 
two high school principals, following these with generalizations 
about the incidents. 

We will call the first principal George Climber. George, vigor- 
ous head of the social science department, was promoted to the 
principalship late one summer when the aging incumbent died a 
few hours after a stroke. With his customary energy, George was 
ready with well-phrased speech for the initial teachers’ meeting. 
With proper humility for the job ahead, he reminded his staff 
that “you can’t hire God for $8,500 a year.” In striking contrast 
to his predecessor he outlined a program for the year which in- 
volved much teacher participation in administration. He proposed 
the organization of several committees which would start work at 
once on what the staff felt would be its real problems. Before his 
speech was over most of the teachers were sharing his enthusiasm 
and were anxious to get going. When, after many conferences and 
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several revisions, the committee on revision of teacher personnel 
policies brought in a draft for George’s consideration, he thanked 
them and told them that the job had already been done. 

He had always been interested in the theater, and during past 
years had often directed school plays. Believing that it helped 
pupils and teachers to know the principal was interested in what 
they were doing, he was present for the entire dress rehearsal of 
the senior play, held right after lunch in the auditorium. After 
rehearsal, pupils and teacher left for a quick supper. When they 
returned they were a little surprised to find that George had rear- 
ranged the stage for the play. 

George believed in putting in whatever amount of time it took 
to do the job. He was often at school before seven in the morning, 
and it was not unusual for his office light to be on at midnight and 
later. One of the things he prepared each evening was a daily bulle- 
tin which was mimeographed and put in the teachers’ mailboxes be- 
fore school each morning. To keep teachers on their toes he re- 
ported little incidents of people who did not erase blackboards, or 
teachers whose children were noisy in assembly, or of those who 
failed to get in reports. He never named names but people usually 
knew who he meant. 

Despite his long hours George kept adding more and more jobs 
to his day, so that by early November teachers were needing three 
days before they could get an appointment to see him. Joe Burton, 
a chemistry teacher, felt he needed some advice on what steps to 
take next with a problem case. Because of the urgency, he was able 
to get in the same day. He stated his problem as George was sign- 
ing a batch of correspondence. Before Joe had quite come to the 
point of asking for help, and without looking up George announced 
a decision. “You go back and tell that boy to take his books out 
of his locker and go home. He is through here. Good day, Mr. 
Burton.” 

About the time the basketball season started, Frank Carney, an 
agriculture teacher, came in to arrange for a substitute while he 
took a group of boys to a Future Farmers meeting at the state uni- 
versity. Smiling, George told him, “Mr. Carney, you won’t have 
to worry about that at all. I have decided that the principal should 
be responsible for these occasions and I will take the boys. You 
won't need a substitute.” Leaving his office he started the first of 
several daily tours of the building. Going into the first-period girls’ 
physical education class in the gymnasium, he noticed that some 
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spectator had apparently left a half-used cup of coffee sitting on the 
floor and that somebody had tipped it over fairly recently, for it 
had not dried. 

“Why hasn’t this been cleaned up?” he demanded of Helen 
Smith, the gym teacher. 

“I sent a girl for the janitor,” Helen replied. 

“It may be dry and leave a permanent stain by then,” George 
told her. “I think you better clean it up now.” 

George believed that teachers should be active professionally. 
A group of his faculty served as supervising teachers for interns 
from a nearby metropolitan university. When a week-end confer- 
ence was held in the City, George took a carload of his teachers to 
the meetings where they heard talks by several professors, a dean, 
and a specialist from the U. S. Office of Education. When evening 
came, George went out on the town with the dignitaries, leaving his 
teachers to take care of themselves. At the staff meeting the follow- 
ing week, George gave a splendid summary of the meeting, includ- 
ing several items of human interest about the eminent people on 
the program. Several times during his speech he asked different 
teachers who had been with him if they did not agree with his 


points. 


About the same time that George Climber became principal, a 
vacancy occurred in another high school in the same county system 
and this was filled by Fred Freeman. Fred had already had three 
years as a principal in a small junior high school and was known by 
some of the staff of his new school. After a brief, opening statement 
during the preschool conference, Fred worked himself out of the 
job as presiding officer at staff meetings, saying that he felt the 
chairman should be impartial and that he liked to argue from the 
floor. “Here we go,” said one veteran mathematics teacher to her 
neighbor, the home economics teacher. However, to their surprise 
they found that Fred did not resent opposition, and that he would 
change his mind on occasion. The staff decided to work together 
on a set of policies and one of these was that when vacancies oc- 
cured on the administrative staff, promotions would be made from 
the faculty, if possible. It happened that this was a system with 
an elected superintendent, and when the head of the English De- 
partment at Fred’s school retired at mid-year the superintendent 
suggested an English teacher from another school as the new head, 
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saying that she was not only an able person, but also had supported 
him actively when he ran for re-election. However, Fred pointed 
out that the faculty had a policy about this, that the superintendent 
had approved the policy, and that there was a competent candidate 
in the English Department. The superintendent supported Fred 
and the promotion was from the staff of his school. 

Fred often had requests to speak at service clubs and _profes- 
sional meetings. One of these came about the middle of the year 
to appear at a state school board association session, speaking 
against merit rating for teachers on the program with a superin- 
tendent who was supporting merit rating. Fred happened to know 
that one of his faculty had studied this subject for an extension 
course he was taking, so Fred passed the request along to this 
teacher who was glad to accept. 

Fred was like George in knowing much of what was going on 
in his school. From time to time teachers would be asked to drop 
into Fred's office, or they would just walk in for he almost always 
seemed available and his door was seldom closed. On these occa- 
sions Fred would compliment them on things they were doing well. 
If he did not see a teacher regularly, and the teacher had performed 
some service, the teacher would find a note of approval in her box. 
Suggestions were made privately and so tactfully that teachers were 
scarcely aware of them and almost never resented them. 

Lew Stewart, a biology teacher, and his wife, Martha, were just 
finishing Sunday dinner when they received a long distance call 
that Martha’s mother had been killed in an automobile accident in 
a town two hundred miles away. Lew called Fred to tell him he 
would not be in the next day, then took the car out for servicing, 
and tried several places to cash a check. Martha began packing. 
When Lew returned about an hour he found Fred in the kitchen, 
doing up the Sunday dishes. Fred had also brought eighty dollars 
with him for Lew, thinking that Lew might need it on a Sunday 
afternoon. 

During the spring of that year several principals were called in 
to work with the central office on a new salary schedule. Fred con- 
sulted regularly with members of his staff and also kept his faculty 
informed of developments. George asked nothing, told nothing. 


* * * 


These incidents suggest criteria for classifying behavior of school 
principals. Based upon such behavior descriptions, it is possible 
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to say that a high school principal is exercising democratic leader- 
ship when he does the following: 
(1) Involves the staff in making decisions on policies and pro- 
gram. 
(2) Follows policies determined by the staff and others with 
whom he works. 
(3) Acts to promote group or individual creativity, productivity, 
and satisfaction without threat, harm, or injury to others. 
(4) Respects dignity of individuals or groups. 
(5) Acts to become an accepted member of the groups with 
whom he works. 
(6) Acts to keep people informed and listens to them—keeps 
channels of communication open. 


Fred worked with the staff to determine promotion policies for 
staff members, then stuck to the policy. Fred gave faculty members 
opportunities for status and prestige when he channeled requests 
to speak or to appear on programs to them. He praised and 
blamed privately, rather than publicly, and in a tactful way. He 
was available, interested, and informed. He listened to teachers 
and others. He was thoughtful and helpful. He helped them to 
see more clearly individual and group goals, and to make progress 
toward these goals. He was a democratic leader. 

The relatively undemocratic principal behaves in the following 
ways: 

(1) Makes arbitrary decisions himself or within a clique, gang, 

or inner circle. 

(2) In acting, he ignores democratically determined policy. 

(3) Frustrates creativity, productivity, and satisfaction among 

those who work for him. 

(4) Obtains objectives by pressures that jeopardize the security 

of others. 

(5) Considers himself above or apart from the group. 

(6) Discourages or blocks communication; tells nothing; listens 

to nothing. 


George was impatient to get things done—his way. He made his 
own policy, and tended to ignore old customs and norms. It was 
not really true, as some teachers claimed, that when one of his few 
favorites said “Jump, George,” he would reply, “How high?” When 
he pigeonholed reports or acted before reports were in, teachers 
tended to say “The devil with it,” when asked to do something 
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another time. He had humiliated the physical education teacher be- 
fore her class. He embarrassed other teachers through his com- 
ments in the bulletin. He did not listen and he did not pass on 
much information. 

These criteria are not the only possible ones to define demo- 
cratic leadership behavior and its opposite. Further, it is recognized 
that there are differences within the democratic tradition about 
fundamentals, as well as agreements. Sincere people believe, for 
example, that freedom means the absence of restraint, or the ab- 
sence of obstacles to the realizations of one’s desires, or the power 
of effective choice. Acceptance of either of the first two would lead 
to different criteria from acceptance of the last. What is main- 
tained here is that it is possible to translate democratic leadership 
into operational terms in a way that is recognizable and acceptable 
to many people. 

Using the criteria outlined above made it possible for a jury 
to classify five to fifteen alternative responses to each of 86 different 
situations which school principals face involving pupils, teachers, 
and parents. These situations were used to describe the behavior 
of 75 public school principals and it was found that different 
observers could agree on what the principals did in these situations. 
When the different responses were sorted out as to frequency of demo- 
cratic and undemocratic responses, it was found that some princi- 
pals behaved democratically as little as forty per cent of the time, 
others as often as seventy per cent of the time. 


* * * 


The question can still be raised, “So you have found out that 
some people are democratic more often than others. So what? 
The times are too critical for the necessarily inefficient so-called 
democratic procedures. There is a job to be done.” 

To all of this it is possible to reply that much more has been 
demonstrated than that somebody has actually had his behavior 
influenced by the “slogans” of the theorist. In addition to showing 
that principals behave differently, the research which has been 
done on school principals by the University of Florida with one of 
the Kellogg grants has demonstrated that a variety of measurable 
consequences follow from different operating patterns of principals. 
This evidence is more than just opinions or testimony of a few 
people. If it is desired to have teachers use practices which experts 
say are better more often in their teaching, working with other 
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teachers, working with principals and supervisors, as members of 
professional organizations, and for self-improvement, then they are 
more likely to do this if their principal is relatively democratic. 
Curriculum improvement programs are more likely to occur in 
schools with relatively democratic principals. In these same schools, 
how parents feel about the school and how much they interact with 
it depends upon relatively democratic behavior by the principal. 
Teacher satisfaction with the human relations on her present job 
is higher if the principal is near the democratic end of the scale 
than if he is at the low end. Pupil morale and pupil acceptance 
are higher in schools with relatively democratic principals. Prin- 
cipal behavior is a crucial factor in keeping teacher turnover low. 

In conclusion, then, there is such a thing as democratic leader- 
ship behavior. Furthermore, the relatively democratic leader, as 
contrasted with the autocrat, the buck-passer, the exploiter, or the 
manipulator, is not less efficient than any or all of them. He is 
the one most likely to get the job done. 


The Principal and the First Year Teacher 
T. P. BAKER 


Director of Instruction, 
Austin, Texas 


A: LAST THE principal is accepting the fact that one of his 
major roles is the responsibility for the instructional program 

in his building. For too long this area of responsbility was left to 
others or to mere chance. The principal is charged with the respon- 
sibility of developing his new teachers into effective instructors as 
rapidly as is possible, and he is now beginning to accept the chal- 
lenge. 

The development of the new teacher cannot be brought about 
incidentally or accidentally, but must be planned. 

There are three stages of planning: 

1. Before the new teacher reports for duty. 

2. At the time she reports for duty. 

3. In-service training after the teacher is on duty. 


What are some of the problems that face the principal as he 
works with his new teachers? 
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a. The percentage of new teachers is increasing. This is due 
to increased enrollment in the schools and to the rapid turn- 
over in the teaching profession. Since the turnover of 
teachers is so great, the teacher must quickly become effective. 
The principal does not have two or three years to develop 
this person. 

b. New teachers have a different outlook on teaching from those 
who entered the profession a few years back. A much higher 
percentage of these people are married and have home re- 
sponsibilities. They are more conscious of hours. This comes 
about due to the prevalent national attitude toward hours 
and also to the fact that they have children in nurseries or 
elsewhere who must be picked up by a certain time. Also, 
shopping is to be done, meals prepared for the family, and 
laundry to be picked up. 

c. The ideal of service is not so prevalent. More of the young 
teachers of today plan to teach only a short while. Too large 
a percentage go into teaching not as a career but only as a 
temporary way of assisting with the family budget. 

d. These teachers are coming into schools with many different 
philosophies of education. There are conflicts within many 
of the faculties of the colleges of education. Add this to the 
current upheaval as expressed in the press, radio, television, 
and the principal may have a most confused teacher. 

The new teacher has certain needs of which the principal must 
be conscious and procedures must be set up to meet them. These 
needs might be classified into three categories: psychological, in- 
formational, and professional. 

The psychological need is one of the more important ones. 
After the honeymoon is over, or the contract is signed in the case of 
the teacher, she is often faced with the same dilemma confronting 
the new bride who finds it quite frustrating to conjure up three new 
appealing and appetizing meals day after day. As does a husband’s, 
the pupils’ appetites differ. Also their capacities vary, and at times, 
they completely refuse to eat the “burnt offerings and leftovers.” 
At this point the new teacher may become frantic in her search for 
all available teaching aids and materials to help in her efforts to 
stimulate the intellectual appetites of all her pupils. This principal 
should be the first person to whom she can turn for help in this 
hour of need. 

Changing from the role of being a college student to that of 
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being a teacher is a difficult one. There is the problem of student 
contacts. Chronologically, she may be much closer to her students 
than to her colleagues. Her colleagues have a pattern of living that 
is foreign to her. Yet, experience has proven that close association 
socially with students is not wise. In college she always had many 
close friends to help her, to read her themes, check her assignments, 
and counsel with her, but now everyone else has his or her job 
and she has hers. Which way can she turn for help? It takes time 
to change one’s way of thinking and doing. As a student her role 
was more or less a passive one. As a teacher her role is changed 
to an active one in which she must recognize and plan the roles of 
others. As her first year in college was difficult, her first years of 
teaching will be hazardous. Is it any wonder that the psychological 
adjustment is terrific for the new teacher? 

The second need of the new teacher is informational. She needs 
to know about the community, she needs to know the mores, the 
cost of living, the economy, the cultural opportunities available, 
etc. She needs to know much about the school system and the 
particular school in which she is to work. She must know the 
philosophy of the school, the size, the characteristics of the pupils 
and parents, the grading system and the promotion policies. She 
needs to know in advance what her teaching assignment is to be. 

The third need is professional. The new teacher should have in- 
formation on teacher evaluation methods and know who will be 
evaluating her work. She needs to know what the pattern of in- 
service education is and what her responsibilities are. This should 
be on both the local building and district-wide basis. She needs 
to know what services are available to her. This would include 
supervisory help, audio-visual aids materials, instructional guides, 
instructional materials furnished by the school, etc. She needs an 
understanding of the procedures for securing these services and aids. 

What are some of the techniques for meeting the needs of the 
new teacher? 

The principal should have a conference with the teacher prior 
to her election at which time he will explain the philosophy of the 
school, something of the type of community, size of school, etc. He 
will also explain in general what her tentative assignment will be. 
After election the teacher should be placed on the principal's sum- 
mer mailing list so as to receive any bulletins and newsletters that 
he will be sending his staff. It helps for the departmental chair- 
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man and others to write the new teacher, welcoming her to the 
faculty. 

At the beginning of the school year the principal can accomplish 
much by having his new teachers report for a day of orientation be- 
fore the other teachers arrive. On this day the principal gives the 
specific class assignment, tours building, issues material, and gives 
answers to questions listed earlier under informational and profes- 
sional needs. He issues system-wide handbooks, building hand- 
books, instructional guides, etc., at this time and goes over this 
material, explaining how to use it. 

The principal will find that individual conferences with his 
new teachers before classes start and regularly thereafter will prove 
to be most valuable. These teachers will ask questions and make 
comments in individual conference that they will not do in a gen- 
eral meeting. 

The principal is responsible for arranging conferences for the 
new teacher with the appropriate supervisors or consultants. He 
is the one who creates the atmosphere that supervisors and consul- 
tants are service people whose only role is to be of assistance to the 
teacher. 

The principal must use real care in making the class, extra duty, 
and committee assignments of the new teacher. Since she needs 
security as does no other teacher, it is poor planning to give her 
the trailer sections, the traveling assignments, and the committee 
assignments that no one else wants. 

With ten to fifty per cent of his faculty being made up of new 
teachers each year, again we stress the fact that one of the major 
roles of the principal is to develop his new teacher as rapidly as 
possible because next year he will have another new group and this 
year’s crop may be all the “old hands.” 
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Use Summer School to Broaden Your 
Curriculum 


O. MEREDITH PARRY 


Principal William Penn Senior High 
ork, Pennsylvania 


KX 

6 Be ADVENT of Sputniks and Explorers created problems for 

educators. There was a flood of emotion and conferences in 
all states. New programs and recommendations for new emphases 
were promulgated or mandated. As we put into effect the recom- 
mendations, a major problem in education today emerges. There 
is so much to learn and so little time for the learning. If we are to 
tighten up our requirements and prepare many gifted pupils for 
advanced placement, how shall it be done? Will we be forced to 
drop many non-academic courses and activities that have been con- 
sidered worthwhile? 

A sensible way to add quality, quantity and opportunity to 
education is to use what we have already to better advantage; name- 
ly, establish a summer school program. 

There are numerous summer schools offering a variety of courses. 
Among those found are those conducted as regular courses for 
standard credit just as work is taught during the regular school 
year, recreational programs similar to playground programs, in- 
strumental music programs, like music camps, jamborees or con- 
certs, out-door and camping experiences to supplement or imple- 
ment courses in biology, horticulture etc., educational tours, travel 
conducted under school instructors, work-experience camps, reme- 
dial tutoring, summer theatre and many others. It is recognized that 
all of these have value and might, with proper development, add 
tremendously to the program which is described below, but this 
discussion will be restricted to the recommendation of a summer 
school program which is organized primarily for those who wish to 
earn school credit, operated by the regular school staff, using Wil- 
liam Penn High School and its facilities for eight weeks annually 
during July and August. There will be no attempt here to belittle 
the programs noted above nor to interfere with their use in any 
manner. This program can be a preliminary step toward a curricu- 
lum for senior high schools with a much broader scope than is now 
prevalent. This article attempts to bring the topic within feasible 
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limits—it is a program that has proven its value over the past ten 
years at William Penn Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania. 

The operation of the program may be briefly outlined as fol- 
lows: Ina city of 72,000 the program is concentrated in one compre- 
hensive senior high school. All courses offered during the regular 
school year are offered on demand, plus courses offered in grade 
nine in junior high schools for those needing make-up or changed 
areas of emphasis in senior high. There is no graduation service, 
though many complete requirements which were short at normal 
graduation time and gain their diploma. There is no tuition charge 
for residents entitled to attend school in the district. The session 
is eight weeks in length, five days weekly. Days missed are made 
up in afternoon sessions. The day begins at 8:00 A.M. (due to hot 
weather) and closes at 12:30 P.M. with five minute breaks between 
first and second and third and fourth hours. A fifteen minute break 
is given between periods two and three. Students spend two consec- 
utive periods in semester courses; four consecutive periods in full- 
year courses, carrying a maximum of two different courses (i.e. 
semester courses). The course content covered is the equivalent 
to that studied during the school year. There are no interruptions 
for extracurricular activities or assemblies. State law is met by flag 
pledge and Bible reading in the first class of the day which is five 
minutes longer than other periods. There is no pretense that any 
benefits other than those of the classroom are planned or expected. 
Teachers are from the regular teaching staff with a teacher occas- 
sionally from outside schools. Teachers are rotated on a three year 
basis to allow for travel, industrial experience, and growth. By 
Pennsylvania law they are reimbursed pro rata on the basis of their 
step on the salary schedule for the preceding school year. The pop- 
ularity of the summer session is shown by the 1958 summer enroll- 
ment of 753 city students, from a school population of 2,100, and 
about 60 from outside the district on a tuition basis. This does not 
include remedial reading, driver education and some music pro- 
grams which are also in operation on different schedules. 

Why do we operate a summer school program? First, it is in 
line with and broadens the educational purpose for which the 
school system was created. Drop-outs are reduced in number. Stu- 
dents are allowed to avail themselves of this time during summer 
months to their profit and still have about a month of vacation. 
Existing plant is fully utilized with little additional operating cost. 
With proper school year maintenance the free month is sufficient for 
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rehabilitation and cleaning of the plant. Staff is available and will- 
ing to carry a schedule which is less demanding and much more 
pleasurable while earning additional pay. The unit cost per credit 
is much less than for the same units during normal school terms. 
The school district gains financially to the extent that the summer 
school program reduces retardation. Gifted students may accelerate 
programs for the purpose of taking Advanced Placement or College 
Level Courses in the upper years. Acceleration toward graduation 
is not permitted. Failing students are given an opportunity to 
make-up or catch up. Increasingly students are availing themselves 
of the opportunity to enrich and supplement their regular school 
programs. With the mandated program in Pennsylvania requiring 
more time for general education, students find themselves unable 
to include all the classes and activities they deem profitable and 
necessary into a regular high school schedule. The summer pro- 
gram provides adequate facilities so programs eliminated in our 
delimitation and non-credit activities could easily be added and 
offered by the school district. This community appreciates the 
service rendered by the program. In York it is proving a sensible 
and rich public relations instrument. Most of the possible values 
ascribed by educational writers to year-round schools are intrinsic in 
this program without the difficult problems and teacher antipathy 
besetting your-round plans. 

Who takes advantage of such offerings? We are often asked. 

The summer school enrollment falls into three general classifi- 
cations which are approximately equal in number. Enrichment 
and supplementary functions are the reason that about thirty-three 
percent give for taking the courses offered. Another third accelerate 
their regular program by this method so they may study Advanced 
Placement or College Level courses in the eleventh and twelfth 
years, i.e. advanced physics, math or chemistry, etc. The last group 
comes to make up credits lost through courses failed, illness or ab- 
sence or because their families migrated or travelled abroad. In the 
area of enrichment and supplemental study and acceleration the de- 
sire is usually for advanced courses for gifted or talented students; 
additional foreign language opportunity; additional courses, such 
as art, music, drama, science, shop courses and “personal use” 
typewriting which do not fit into busy regular schedules. Many, 
like stenographic or distributive education students or co-ops, want 
to clear the way for part-time work in the senior year. Student 
council members, library assistants, school newspaper editors and 
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others desire time for leadership activities and service opportunities 
in their last school year. A few students hoping for assignment to 
foreign exchange programs wish to protect their college entrance 
status and keep the required credits in a “safe” status. There are 
many fine young people who find vacations boring without some- 
thing useful to occupy their time. Seven hundred and fifty regular 
students and sixty tuition students out of a possible twenty-one 
hundred took advantage of the program last summer (1958). 

What is the staff reaction? In their first year of work in the 
summer program teachers often express amazement with the pleas- 
ure experienced. They find themselves teaching many serious- 
minded students, from the whole city, who are present by choice 
and for a particular purpose. Teachers find uninterrupted long- 
span periods of work-study-discussion enabling them to cover 
ground rapidly and with student comprehension of content com- 
paring more than favorably with regular groups. The results of 
teacher constructed and standardized tests bear this out. Teachers 
of laboratory courses are especially appreciative of the four hour 
time span, as are shop instructors. The absence of students having 
neither interest nor purpose seems to make serious attitudes con- 
tagious and allow the greatest benefit to be derived from time and 
energy. There is proof that concentration on one, or at most two, 
subjects has obvious opportunities encouraged by the summer pro- 
gram. 

The past five years has seen greater or growing popularity of a 
program that has been operated successfully for ten years. Our 
experience with it has been gratifying. The aim has been to keep 
the program on a relatively simple, easily administered, inexpensive 
basis. This aim is recommended for those initiating such a pro- 
gram. Most additions made in the past five years have been on the 
basis of demand and have had good public acceptance. Courses in 
decreasing demand are eliminated quickly. Probably the best 
illustration of a successful addition has been a course in machine 
shop, developed to meet the needs of future engineers, taught in 
our well-equipped vocational shop. This course could not normally 
be fitted into a pre-engineering program with all the math, physics, 
and chemistry we require. In summer session these boys are in a 
class by themselves separated from the boys taking it for vocational 
credit. The course proves practical for these future engineers. 
Some have been excused from overcrowded college courses where the 
equipment is inferior to ours. Others even earn money assist- 
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ing college professor in these same over-crowded courses. One boy 
has replaced a waiting job in a college dining hall with the income 
from his work. 

It is easily possible that the time is ripe for a much enriched 
summer educational program and that our constituents will wel- 
come such extension. This program “adds up” when measured by 
the cold, hard facts of our economic life. When thoughts turn to 
year-round programs look into the advantages evident here—they 
have merit. 


The Principal and the Curriculum 


KENT W. LEACH 


Director, Bureau of School Services, 
University of Michigan 


HERE are a great many definitions of the word “curriculum.” 

To many, the word simply means the subjects, academic and 
non-academic, that are being taught. In this sense, it is used syn- 
onymously with the term “instructional program.” To others, 
curriculum means a certain pattern of subjects taught within a cer- 
tain sequence such as the “college preparatory curriculum.” Cur- 
riculum is also considered by some educators as meaning various 
sequences of specialization such as the “college preparation 
course,” the “general course,” the “vocational course,” etc. Still 
others believe that the curriculum includes the sum total of all 
experiences that a child receives in school and activities relating to 
school. Included would be subject offerings, activities, and experi- 
ences resulting from the everyday interactions emanating from 
pupil-pupil, pupil-teacher, and pupil-administrator relationships. 
This definition is satisfying to some because it is a “good life” type 
of definition. No one can really quarrel with such a definition, 
but by defining curriculum in this manner the word begins to lose 
a certain preciseness. To the principal, curriculum so defined takes 
its place along side of other such expressions as “education,” 
“guidance,” “enriched experiences,” and a few other terms of com- 
parable luster. The difficulty is that such words mean different 
things to different people, and the principal finds that such expres- 
sions become so very general with such complex overtones of mean- 
ings that a project such as “curriculum development” appears, at 
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times, to be incapable of attainment. Every discipline or body of 
knowledge has its own unique terminology. The more precisely the 
vocabulary is defined, the easier it becomes to understand basic ideas 
that are discussed. I suggest, therefore, that the principal regard 
“curriculum” as merely including the total number of subjects and 
activities taught in school. Such an activity could, of course, include 
anything from model boat building to calculus. With this defini- 
tion in mind the principal may be better able to work for construc- 
tive curriculum development. 

The principal should remember that no matter how homoge- 
neous his student body may be, there will be real differences in abil- 
ity, maturity, aptitudes, personality, and interests among the pupils. 
And, regardless of the type of community that the school serves, 
there always will be some graduates from the high school who will 
be living in other parts of the country rather than in the local com- 
munity. The ideal curriculum, then, is one which takes into con- 
sideration the above mentioned conditions and offers diversified 
kinds of subjects and activities. These offerings should be avail- 
able in sufficient range and degree that each pupil can be challenged 
and stimulated. Usually, the more diversified the student body, 
the more difficult this is of accomplishment. Of course, if there 
were plenty of classrooms, a sufficient amount of equipment and 
supplies, professionally qualified teachers for every subject taught, 
and one hundred percent community interest and support for the 
school, the principal would consider curriculum development dif- 
ferently than when he finds himself facing reality. 

The curriculum selected should be one that has the best possible 
offerings consistent with realistic limitations of building, site, equip- 
ment, supplies, space, and personnel. Decisions must be reached as 
to just what subjects are to be in the curriculum and what are to 
be omitted. This calls for skillful leadership on the part of the 
principal. Such a decision as to what constitutes the “best” pro- 
gram for boys and girls is one that should be accepted, in the main, 
by the community. There will be differences of opinion not only 
among board of education members, teachers, and administrators, 
but also among the various community groups. Unanimity will 
never be secured; but the principal must initiate action that will 
set machinery in motion leading to consensus, acceptance, and un- 
derstanding of the ultimate program. A truly successful school 
program cannot be effected unless such consensus is reached. The 
principal will be tempted to say that he knows what really is 
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“best” for boys and girls because of his “long experience in work- 
ing with such matters;” but he must remember that one of his main 
tasks is not merely to voice his own philosophies and educational 
a theories, but to be an educational leader in his school and com- 
munity. Such a leader will, from time to time, bring basic issues, 
questions, and problems to the attention of teachers and laymen. 
a The involvement of diverse groups and the striving for consensus 
' on basic questions is an extremely slow process, but it is a process 
that inevitably leads to small gains. These gains, however small, 
tend to accumulate into more important gains. This accumulation 
spells “‘progress.” 

How can consensus be attained? The principal can be instru- 
mental in helping to organize a committee in the community known 
as the “Curriculum Coordinating and Planning Committee.” This 
, committee would have on it in addition to the principal, staff 
. members, PTA representatives, and others from the community who 
f ’ wish to serve. This curriculum committee should meet approxi- 

mately four or five times within the school year. From time to time, 
consultants from the local school system and neighboring school 
systems, and specialists from colleges, universities, and the State 
Department of Public Instruction should meet with the committee 
to explain trends, developments, and research in curricular matters. 
The committee members should be concerned with types of courses, 
content of courses, and recommended additions or deletions to the 
existing program. 
ae: The principal must help the committee understand certain 
. “ground rules” for operating. For example, the committee should 
be an advisory committee, and one of the functions of the principal 
should be to point out advantages and disadvantages, at discreet 
times, to suggestions made by committee members. After sugges- 
tions have been considered thoroughly by the committee, basic rec- 
ommendations of the committee should be brought to the attention 
of the superintendent of schools or specialized administrative staff 
by the principal. Certain suggestions of this committee can, it is 
true, be put into effect without the necessity of action from the su- 
perintendent. The principal will have to use his judgment as to the 
kinds of things that fall into this category. 

The principal should realize that the curriculum planning 
committee is probably the most important committee in the entire 
school’s “committee structure;” for out of this committee’s delibera- 
tions, changes may occur in such areas as building and plant plan- 
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ning, kinds of equipment and supplies to be ordered, and the for- 
mulation of a general philosophy for the entire school system. 

The principal, as an educational leader in curriculum planning, 
cannot handle this job effectively unless he is an active participant 
in principals’ professional educational organizations and associa- 
tions. Regular attendance at state meetings should be supple- 
mented with active attendance at national conferences such as those 
sponsored by the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. Also, difficult as it is, the principal should have first-hand 
knowledge of some of the professional literature which explains 
the latest research and thinking pertaining to the curriculum. 

The principal should realize that the curriculum is never a 
static thing. Never will he arrive at that place where the curricu- 
lum is “‘set’’ and where he can say “This is it!” The curriculum is 
a continually changing and evolving thing. Therefore, an impor- 
tant aspect of successful curriculum construction is the necessity 
for a continual evaluation of the program. It is important to have 
the staff use such instruments as the Evaluative Criteria! from time 
to time in a self-evaluation of the school program. 

The role of the principal in curriculum development is a com- 
plex one, a difficult one, and a rigorous one. Programs and curri- 
cula of other schools or school systems should never be adopted in 
entirety and installed in his school because his school and com- 
munity, like other schools and communities, is unique, serving 
different students and different populations with its own unique 
set of problems. There is no easy outline or plan to follow that 
will lead, automatically, to an ideal curriculum. The curriculum 
is a reflection of an ingredient of American society; namely, the 
changes in the behavior and thinking of free and independent 
people. It is the hope, of course, of every administrator that the 
curriculum should be more than a mere reflection of the times— 
that it should be a pioneer, a guide, a searchlight showing the way 
to goals toward which society itself can strive. With the help of 
the principal, the curriculum can very nearly do just that. 


1 Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Evaluative Criteria. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 1950. 
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Leadership and the School Principal 


Paut A. MILLER 


Superintendent of Schools ) 
Syracuse, New York f 


HE PRINCIPAL, as leader in each school, should have, as a 
primary goal, the desire and ability to bring out the personal 
and professional best in each pupil, teacher, and parent. The prin- 
cipal is the keystone in the school arch. He must fit smoothly be- 
tween pupil and teacher to provide cohesiveness, strength, stability, 
and form to the educational program. Upon his shoulders rests 
the success of the school. What other stones will be needed to com- 


plete the leadership arch? ) 
A firm philosophic base is our first concern. May I suggest that 
our principal carefully lay his system of values on the bedrock ' 
of the American tradition of democracy. This requires a thorough , 
knowledge of the history of education and its contribution to hu- | 
man progress. A careful exploration of the base will lead into many 
other fields—psychology, history, literature—all of humanity. | 
Now let us select the stones for our leadership pattern. The I 
first, the principal and each person must realize his individual ! t 
privilege and responsibility for leadership at the moment his com- I 
petence is needed. The principal cannot know all and be all; 
* therefore, one of his primary concerns should be the discovery of A 
ot strengths among his staff upon which to build mutual respect and e 
support. t 
¥ Fitting people together in harmonious working relationship re- 
ey quires some teaching. It is important that each one understands re 
a4 the fundamental concepts of democracy. Each should have a firm h 
ae basic belief compatible with co-operative living. One of the prin- p 
cipal’s first jobs is to help construct the building philosophy in the 
P school community’s minds and hearts. d 
E A word of caution should be inserted here. Leadership must a 
2 avoid the sand holes of isolation and clique formation. The sense al 
} of wholeness is important to fruitful teamwork. It is so easy to be th 
so busy with individual or departmental tasks that the total be- 
comes lost in a maize of pieces. gc 
Accompanying each philosophic belief should be a specific goal. nz 


All should know the plans of work. The trestle board should show th 
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plainly the direction, the progress, and the evaluation of the school 
accomplishments. 

Each person likes to be a part of a going and successful concern. 
Each one should understand his role and be proud of it, regardless 
of how large or how small it may be. 

As a morale factor, the organization should emphasize equality 
among principal, teachers, pupils, custodians, and parents as people, 
although the tasks performed may imply certain status relation- 
ships. The family kind of atmosphere is the desirable one, not 
the king’s court arrangement. This requires social, professional, 
and recreational activities as a means to maintain communication 
fluidity. 

The principal, to keep lines of communication, should arrange 
almost half of his schedule to maintain face-to-face relationship with 
his professional family. This places formal means of com- 
munication at a minimum. He can report informally progress to- 
ward shared goals. He will receive informally the feel of the school 
and can help accordingly. In knowing the staff better than they 
know themselves, he will be a catalyst for good. 

The principal’s behavior at all times should be a dominance of 
purpose, rather than of people—co-operation, rather than authority. 
His greatest comfort should come from the successes of others al- 
though, by the very nature of his position, he will have more than 
his share of recognition. 

Fundamentally a school is more than the sum of the individuals. 
Attitudes, enthusiasm, pride, purpose, teamwork, feeling, and gen- 
erally high interest and morale are evidences of a winning combina- 
tion. 

Even though group endeavor has been emphasized here, a prin- 
cipal should remember to help each member of the staff to develop 
himself to the fullest of his potential not only professionally, but 
personally. 

Some would interpret democratic administration as one without 
decision or authority, but this is not the real answer. Democratic 
administration is purposeful administration. Both decision and 
authority should be clearly defined, designated, and organized so 
that established goals may be reached and evaluated. 

The arch is now complete. The principles stated above imply 
goals, organized action to accomplish them, and leadership desig- 
nated to help find the shortest path to success. It is assumed that 
the principal, as designated leader, is also the most influential 
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member in the school and, in him, final decision-making is vested. 
Shared goals provide the impelling force; small groups do the work; 
leaders check progress and new action is intiated. The responsi- 
bility of the principal rests in his ability to influence the highest 
potential of each individual to accomplish shared goals—to build 
the best of all possible schools. 


The Principal’s Perception of His Role in 
the Improvement of the High School 
Program 
HERMAN L. FRICK 
Florida State University 
— and growing body of evidence indicates that what 

one perceives in a situation and how he feels about himself in 
relationship to the situation determines to a great extent what 
he does.! It seems important, therefore, that people in responsible 
positions should constantly examine their perceptions of the posi- 
tions which they hold as well as their feelings about themselves in 
relationship to those positions. This is most certainly true of the 
high school principal when the institution he serves as a status 
leader is being subjected to so many pressures and criticisms and 
when there is so much unrest and confusion among educators and 
the public concerning the effectiveness of the high school. What 
does the principal see as his role in the current controversy con- 
cerning the institution over which he presides? How does he feel 
about himself in relationship to this role? These are important 
questions for every high school principal to answer, for the answers 
which he accepts will determine the action which he takes, and this, 
in turn, will play a large part in determining the outcome of the 
present controversy concerning the high school. 

There is no adequate research available concerning the percep- 
tion which the high school principal has of his job, or how he feels 
about himself in relationship to that job. Indeed, it is doubtful 
if such research is possible for the principal—principals differ in 
these respects just as any other human beings differ from each other. 
It is possible, however, for each principal to examine his own per- 
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ceptions in the light of the circumstances which prevail, and thus 
become more realistic about the reasonable demands of his job. 


THE NATURE OF THE CONTROVERSY CONCERNING THE HIGH SCHOOL 


That the high school in the United States is the subject of con- 
troversy today is a statement which every high school principal in 
the land would undoubtedly confirm. The mass media of com- 
munication daily carry all kinds of conflicting evaluations of the 
various phases of the school program, and conflicting ideas concern- 
ing what the school should be doing. It is probably true that 
every principal’s office in the country has been visited during the 
current year by people who disagree with one aspect or another of 
what the high school is trying to do, and who have conflicting, but 
simple, answers to what the school should be doing. The contro- 
versy includes all aspects of the high school in American life, from 
who should be permitted to attend high school, to specific methods 
of teaching a given subject. There are arguments over whether the 
contemporary high school is as good as the high school of an earlier 
day; whether the American high school is as good as the European 
or Russian secondary schools; whether we should attempt to edu- 
cate all youth through high school, or limit the opportunity to 
those of high academic ability; whether the purpose of the high 
school should be the development of academic proficiency for some 
and vocational proficiency for others, or the development of citizen- 
ship proficiency for all; whether each high school should be compre- 
hensive in nature, or limited in its clientele and specialized in its 
function; whether the curriculum should be composed of logically 
organized bodies of knowledge, or activities of pupils engaged in 
studying and resolving significant problems; whether pupils should 
be grouped for instruction according to ability, or on some other 
basis more closely related to their age and interest; and whether 
learning is best promoted under an assign-study-recite procedure, or 
through involving pupils in learning activities which have meaning 
to them and which they help initiate and plan. These are only a 
few of the issues apparent in the controversy. They are sufficient, 
however, to indicate the all inclusive nature of the confusion which 
exists. 


THE PRINCIPAL'S PERCEPTIONS AND How HE Micut BEHAVE 


The principal is buffeted by pressure groups from both sides 
of every issue as these groups attempt to get their particular points 
of view incorporated in the school program. Clearly his position 
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is untenable unless he has a clear perception of a satisfactory role 
which he can play. In view of all of the criticism of the school, 
and sometimes of him personally, he might easily see the position 
and his role in it, as one which is untenable and leave it for some- 
thing else—industry, business, college teaching, or another profession. 
Some who do this undoubtedly look back upon their experiences 
in the principalship as interesting and challenging, and at every 
available opportunity speak out in defense of the schools and their 
principals, and support measures designed to improve their circum- 
stances. Others probably look back with feelings of frustration 
and bitterness, and with a sense of failure as a principal. Some of 
these become severe critics of the school and school principals, 
trying to cover up their own feelings of inadequacy. 

Other principals see controversy as an evil influence and partic- 
ularly harmful in the education of youth. They perceive their role 
as that of keeping controversy out of the school program, and do 
all that they can to prevent anything from happening in the school 
which might cause criticism. These are the principals of whom it 
has been said that the morning prayer of the principal is “Lord, 
may nothing happen in my school today!” Things do happen in 
spite of them, of course, and they have a hard time of it, particu- 
larly in maintaining discipline, and preventing the morale of teachers 
from deteriorating. Unfortunately, it cannot be said of them 
though, that they contribute very much toward the improvement of 
the school program. 

Another type of principal sees himself and his role as that of 
putting the program which he believes to be the correct one into 
effect. In speaking of the school over which he presides, he uses 
the possessive case. It, to him, is My school, My faculty, My coach, 
My student council, My team, and My schedule. He makes the 
schedule, and all decisions concerning the operation of the school, 
and issues directives to the personnel involved in carrying out 
these decisions. Some have called him “The Great White Father” 
principal. He often gets into difficulty because some of the people 
with whom he has to work have different ideas concerning what 
needs to be done. Some of those who disagree with him are brave 
enough to express their ideas and others are not, but in either case 
it is his ideas which prevail. When plans don’t work out as he 
thinks they should, as he sees it, it is never his fault, or is it due to 
inadequate ideas back of the plans. He always sees it as the result 
of a failure of someone in his organization to cooperate properly. 
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When conditions get too difficult, he either removes those who 
“fail to cooperate,” or moves to another school, either because of 
school board action or because of a “better opportunity.” This 
type of principal is always busy and gets things done, but it is 
doubtful that it could be said of him that his efforts result in sus- 
tained improvement in the school program. 

A fourth type principal might be called the “weather vane,” 
or in Reisman’s terms, the “other-directed,” principal. He sees 
his role as that of seeing to it that the school program responds 
effectively to what “the public” wants. He keep his “weather vane” 
alert to shifts in the “winds” of public opinion and hastens to make 
changes in the school program consistent with the shifts in opinion 
which he detects. He is quite sensitive to the demands of all rec- 
ognized pressure groups and tries to please them all, but seldom 
pleases any. He usually considers himself progressive and liberal 
in his views because of his willingness to change with the changing 
opinions of his community. Some principals of this type operate 
similar to the “Great White Father” type, in that when they detect 
a change in public pressure, they issue directions, to the personnel 
under them, designed to “ride with the tide.” The only differences 
in the two types at this point is that one is “inner-directed” and 
issues his directions according to his ideas, and the other in “other- 
directed” and issues his directions according to the changes he de- 
tects in public opinion. Others of the “weather vane” type call 
the attention of what they have detected to the faculty, and let the 
faculty decide what to do. The schools in which principals of this 
type serve are often in difficulty, they change directions rapidly, 
and often, emphasizing one thing one day and something else the 
next, and even on a given day different aspects of the school pro- 
gram move in different directions—for instance, in pupil activi- 
ties they may emphasize freedom of choice to the pupils with “no 
holds barred,” while in organized courses all decisions are made for 
the pupils. Certainly, principals of this type work hard at their 
jobs. But, again, it is doubtful that they contribute much to any 
basic improvement of the school program. 

Fortunately, there are many (perhaps most) principals who 
perceive their roles quite differently from those described in 
the foregoing. They are the principals who have a deep and 
abiding faith in the intellectual and moral commitments ex- 
pressed in the founding documents of this country, and have 
given a great deal of study to the implications of these commit- 
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* ments for high school education in this country. They see the idea 


of equality of opportunity as basic to our way of life, and they be- 
lieve that a fundamental requisite for achieving this is the provision 
of equal educational opportunity for all our youth. Moreover, they 
see this as a continuing challenge to the high school which may 
require fundamental changes in the program of the school. They 


do not claim to know, specifically, what all these needed changes | 
are, but they are convinced that this can be determined through ; 
‘ continuous rigorous study of the meaning of our commitments, 
. significant changes in society which affect the circumstances in ' 


which those commitments must operate, and the nature of the edu- 


cative process as it applies to youth in America, generally, and in ( 
their schools, specifically. ( 
To these principals the current controversy concerning the high 
school is a part of the general unrest and insecurity which is present 
in most of the world today. They see that the high school is not 
the only institution which is subject to controversy, but that all 
other social institutions and agencies—the family, religion, indus- 
trial organization, government, and international affairs—are in a 
es state of confusion. They see this as a challenge to the high school, 
a for it is characteristic of the setting in which the school must operate, 
and has implications for the kinds of competencies which the school 
should help youth achieve so that they can participate effectively as P 
? free men in solving the many problems which they face now and 
ee are likely to face as adult citizens. | 
These principals might be called educational statesmen. They ie 
perceive their role as that of providing leadership in the community : 
ae in identifying and intelligently attacking problems related to high 
school education. They systematically involve all parties con- 
al cerned in the process of cooperatively and carefully analyzing ul 
at the problems, and projecting plans for resolving them. Varying 7" 
r 2 opinions are recognized as opinions and subjected to examination sa 
: , in the light of the relevant data available. On the basis of this 
- data, which often has to be sought through research, agreements . 
are reached concerning appropriate action. These agreements are - 
is then tested in action, and revised in the light of carefully evaluated c 
he experience. In short, these principals see their role as that of in- z 
volving all who are concerned at points where they are concerned oe 
and can contribute, in a continuing search for better answers to “ 
the task of providing a more effective program of education for all so 
American youth. Changes in the program may come slower this ne 
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way, but in the long run the changes that are made represent fund- 
amental improvement rather than transitory and superficial change. 

How, then, do you perceive your role in the high school prin- 
cipalship? This preliminary exploration might be of some help 
in evaluating your own perceptions and operations. The subject 
of the paper, however, represents an area in which there is a need 
for much study and research. If we really knew how principals 
see their role, how they feel about themselves in that role, and 
how they came to see it that way, perhaps we would have a basis for 
the improvement of action-leadership in the area of the high school. 


1 Bills, R. E., About People and Teaching, Lexington, Ky. Bureau of School Services, 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, December, 1955. 

2 Combs, Arthur W., “Seeing is Behaving,” Educational Leadership. Washington, 
October, 1958. PP. 21-26. 

3 Kelley, Earl, Education for What is Real, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 

*Snygg, D. and Combs, A. W., Individual Behavior. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. 


The Role of the Principal in Improving 
Instruction 


J. LyNcH 
Arkansas State Teachers College 

HE MODERN high school principalship has come to mean far 

more than an office for the successful management of a group 
of teachers and a hundred or more adolescents who are to be put in 
possession of a set of facts approved by custom or required by the 
traditions of a college or university. Educational leaders, laymen, 
and other groups and individuals sincerely interested in the educa- 
tion of young people are beginning to recognize the importance of 
the work of the secondary school principal as the educational leader 
in the local school. 

Holding a high position on the list of very important duties of 
the principal is his interest and role in the improvement of the 
instruction taking place in the school he serves. Instruction is the 
basic purpose of any educational institution and the only justifica- 
tion for the principalship’s existence is that it enables teachers to 
do a better job of instructing the youth who attend. Likewise, it 
is assumed that there is always room for improvement of this in- 
struction. Thus, it is evident that the principal must explore and 
search constantly for ways whereby the instructional process may 
be made more effective. 
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The improvement of the instruction of individual teachers is 
primarily a matter of building up their interests in that improve- 
ment. With teachers as with students, improvement will come 
when they are motivated to search for it. Fortunately, many 
teachers provide much of their own motivation. For others it must 
come from without themselves. Such motivation is a delicate job 
because of the sensitivity of some teachers, especially the weaker 
ones, to any suggestions coming from the outside. However, since 
effective instruction is the fundamental purpose of the school, the 
principal should not rest content until all teachers under his super- 
vision are striving constantly to improve the quality of their per- 
formances. 

Any effort in this direction on the part of the principal may meet 
little success unless a fair proportion of the teaching staff is first 
convinced that improvement is desirable and possible. This does 
not mean that the principal is to embark on a course the goal of 
which is a conviction of guilt on the part of the teacher. What 
is needed more is for teachers to be made aware of the possibility 
of continuous improvement. If ineffective teachers are on the staff, 
the principal must find some way to cause them to want to improve 
their instruction or resign himself to operating the school on a 
lower level of efficiency than is necessary. 

The responsibility of the principal in stimulating the faculty 
to improve is paramount. He, more than any other staff member, 
has an over-all perception of the school’s program. He is familiar 
with the widely varying characteristics of the individual students 
who are enrolled, he is in a position to see the relationships which 
exist among the various divisions of the curriculum as they may 
affect the students’ growth, and because of his position is always 
concerned with the over-all results of the program. As the profes- 
sional leader of the faculty he is the one to take the intiative in the 
development of procedures which may eventually result in better 
teaching practices. 

Nothing that is said here is intended to imply an insignificant 
role for the superintendent of schools in the improvement of in- 
struction. He is a key factor, since by his encouragement and re- 
wards he may cause the teachers to realize that he too regards the 
improvement of teaching as of prime importance. However, the 
superintendent in all but the smallest school systems is usually too 
busy with other tasks to become closely identified with all the de- 
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tails of individual faculty improvement and the main responsibility 
rests with the principal. 

The techniques which a principal may employ in attempts to 
improve instruction tend to fall into six general areas. A descrip- 
tion of each area is given below and a few specific suggestions are 
mentioned for each one. 

The first step in the improvement of instruction is the princi- 
pal’s interest in the employment of strong faculty members who 
show evidence of a willingness to strive for improvement. Per- 
haps too little attention has been given to the selection of high- 
grade teachers in some instances. The level of efficiency of class- 
room work is almost certain to fluctuate and possibly decline if 
the principal follows the indefensible practice of selecting teachers 
without making a careful inquiry into their fitness for the positions. 
The enlistment of the support of the superintendent and the pres- 
ent faculty, especially those in the department concerned, in re- 
cruiting and selecting new teachers is a step in the right direction. 

A second area in which the principal should give attention is 
proper orientation of new staff members. This is important since 
the attitudes and habits that are developed in the first year tend 
to be lasting ones. Orientation programs should make an attempt 
to acquaint new staff members with the basic purposes of the school, 
the rules and regulations regarding students and teachers, testing 
procedures, grading and reporting practices, guidance services, and 
many other things. This can be accomplished in various ways such 
as conferences between the principal and new teachers or of new 
teachers and others who have been on the staff several years. A 
faculty handbook and possibly a student handbook may serve as 
outlines for part of the conferences. 

As a third step, the principal must make a constant effort to 
stimulate in-service growth. A good technique would be to hold 
effective faculty meetings which are regularly scheduled. An at- 
tempt should be made to eliminate as much routine business as 
possible and devote most of the time to professional problems. Out- 
side speakers, faculty committee reports, and reviews of provocative 
books should be considered. There is some advantage in building 
professional faculty meetings for the year around a general theme 
or problem. Faculty workshops before the opening of school in 
the fall are beneficial, especially when the faculty has helped plan 
them and when each member takes an active part. Professional 
reading may be encouraged by providing an alcove in the library 
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or faculty lounge where books and periodicals may be found. Some 
provisions should be made whereby teachers may attend workshops 
and professional meetings in which they are interested. A tech- 
nique of in-service training that has not been exploited fully and 
one which offers great promise is that of interschool visitation. 
Some schools are doing this without too much additional expense 
and are finding it to be a worthwhile activity. 

Encouraging individual teachers to evaluate their own instruc- 
tion represents a fourth approach to the improvement of teaching. 
This may take the form of a collection of check-lists which teachers 
may use in evaluating their own strengths and weaknesses. A con- 
ference with the principal may follow the self-rating if requested by 
the teacher. Another plan that is becoming popular in some schools 
is rating of teachers by students in their classes on an anonymous 
basis. The validity of such a plan is questioned by some authori- 
ties. However, the plan does have some merit and should be care- 
fully explored by the principal who is attempting to encourage 
self-evaluation by teachers. 

A fifth area which deserves consideration is in regard to teacher 
load. The teaching load should be reduced where desirable and 
possible. Other ways by which the work of the teacher may be 
adjusted are the elimination of overlapping and unnecessary com- 
mittee work, adjustment of extra-curricular work, and the provision 
of pleasant rooms, teaching aids, equipment, and clerical help. In 
regard to clerical help for teachers, it should be recognized that 
little or no specialized training is needed for much of the routine 
work that is required of a teacher. A small investment in clerical 
aid should bring dividends in the over-all instructional program. 

The last area of responsibility of the principal who is attempting 
to improve instruction involves the creation of a desirable climate 
for instructional improvement. If good teaching is what is wanted 
it must be recognized and rewarded. Adequate communication 
between the teaching staff and the principal should exist to the ex- 
tent that instructors will always feel free to approach the adminis- 
trator with a problem. Where feasible, faculty members should 
be given a share in planning and executing the educational enter- 
prise. 

It has not been the purpose of the writer to list or fully describe 
all the techniques which might be used in the areas which have 
been suggested. On the other hand, the purpose merely has been 
to suggest some avenues which are open to the principal who is 
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interested. Some of the procedures referred to are working effec- 
tively in high schools at the present time. These suggestions and 
others should be considered in light of the specific characteristics 
and nature of the school and its faculty with a view of putting them 
into operation. The principal must organize a plan for faculty im- 
provement, not a complex and mechanical arrangement, but rather 
a plan which will be of a gradual developmental nature. If the 
high school program is to be genuinely successful, the principal 
must provide dynamic leadership in improving the quality of in- 
struction. 


Leadership in Curriculum In-Service 
Training 
C. Lee EcGErT 


University of Florida 


| wormage is learned. Just as the child with the help and 
support of adults learns to stand upright and take faultering, 
carefully calculated steps, learning later to walk freely and with 
confidence, so does one learn the techniques and development of 
personal and group sensitivities which help to make him an effec- 
tive leader of people. The present-day elementary school gives our 
children many of these first leadership experiences as a part of their 
regular school work. We not so fortunate adults must get our leader- 
ship practice and experience elsewhere. 

The ability to lead includes many ingredients and abilities such 
as a likeable personality, an awareness of group norms, and the 
ability, insight and experience which leads a group through all 
phases of the analysis of a problem. Also the effective group leader 
must be able to lead and direct the group through the delicate in- 
tricacies of reaching conclusions and carrying out these conclusions 
once they have been determined and agreed upon. These are sev- 
eral of the insights and abilities with which a principal must con- 
cern himself if he is to be an effective faculty curriculum leader. 


CuRRICULUM PLANNING WITHIN A FACULTY 


Secondary school faculty meetings often are not curriculum 
centered and accomplish little other than serving as an administra- 
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tive announcement period. For example—the senior class will be 
excused during the second period to have class pictures taken, 
members of the football team will not be required to attend science 
class on Friday since our game is out of town—and so go the faculty 
meetings, accomplishing very little related to the all important 
reason for requiring faculty meetings which should be the improve- 
ment of teacher-student-classroom learning processes and planning 
together. Faculty meetings which fall short in the above accom- 
plishments cannot be justified in the modern high school. There 
is, however, a crying need for iaculty meetings geared to effective 
in-service curriculum improvement programs which assist in making 
individuals better teachers and which help each teacher to see his 
operation and his contributions in relationship to the over-all effort 
of the school. 


ORGANIZING FOR FACULTY LEADERSHIP 


Faculty leadership may be sparked through administrator insight 
and leadership or it may be faculty initiated. At the outset the 
whole matter should be thoroughly discussed, in open faculty meet- 
ing with suggestions noted and a plan acceptable to the faculty and 
the administration adopted. Such a plan should include: 

(1) Establishment of a faculty steering or curriculum committee 

to serve as a planning group. 

(2) Curriculum steering committee then defines its responsibili- 

ties—clearing in faculty wide meeting. 

(3) Curriculum steering committee next considers its functions 

in light of: 

(a) Needs and concerns of the faculty and the school 

(b) Needs and concerns of the administration 

(c) Needs and concerns of students and parents 

(d) Needs and concerns of the community 

(e) Ways in which the school can better perform its functions 
(f) Research and its implications 

(g) Other pertinent items 


It is suggested above that a faculty steering committee be chosen 
to plan faculty meetings. This is suggested since faculty committee 
members are or should be in a favorable position to know what 
faculty wishes and needs are and they are not particularly con- 
cerned with administrative announcements. Once they define their 
functions and gain school-wide vision they will tend to plan faculty 
meetings geared to curricular and faculty-felt needs. 
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It is important that the faculty “steering committee’ as it shall 
be called from here on define its own functions. Too often demo- 
cratic organizations tend to become general and vague in their 
organization and in their functions. It is important that this 
committee and all others specifically establish functions and that 
these functions be discussed, understood and cleared with the facul- 
ty. This is emphasized so that the steering committee will have a 
clear understanding of its responsibilities and so that the rest of 
the faculty know of and agree with these delegated functions. 

It is likewise important that the committee see and understand 
its curriculur planning responsibility recognizing that they repre- 
sent and are responsible for the conduct and content of faculty 
meetings. Faculty members should be encouraged to make frank 
constructive written suggestions to the committee relating to items 
to be included and to the conduct of faculty meetings. 

It is important that the committee work closely with the school 
principal. The organization and functioning of the steering com- 
mittee must be with the principal—not in opposition. Faculty 
members and principal working cooperatively can open many ave- 
nues of communication with each other, with students, with 
parents, and with the community. The picture of what a school 
is doing cannot be complete without considering and recognizing 
students and the contributions they may make. Therefore the 
steering committee should perhaps from time to time invite panels 
of students, graduates who have gone on to school, and graduates 
who have located in the community was well as parents to discuss 
curricular strengths, needs and resulting implications for the school. 


COMMITTEE CURRICULAR PLANNING 


The steering committee should not at first set up a long range 
program. It should center its attention on immediate needs and 
concerns, however, after several months long range plans should be 
considered. 

The steering committee will find it expedient to establish a dead- 
line for accepting items faculty members wish included on the 
agenda for the next meeting. This deadline should be set perhaps 
three days in advance of the meeting. The committee will then 
have time to arrange a priority list of items subject to final accept- 
ance by the faculty as a first item of business. The agenda should 
give the principal a short time for necessary announcements, how- 
ever, in an hour long meeting the principal’s announcement time 
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should not be over 10 minutes with the remainder of the meeting 
time given over to faculty curricular related items. 

For example, guidance personnel may present pertinent guid- 
ance fact followed by open discussion of guidance and needs in 
this school. A panel of students may present a frank discussion of 
some school-related problem. It must be emphasized over and 
over that these sessions are planned for school improvement, they 
must not be attacks on individual teachers or on departments of 
the school. No one has a moral right to criticize unless he has 
something better to put in its place. 

Time should be so allotted that a panel or other presentation 
is made with a question and answer and discussion period follow- 
ing. Time schedules should be rather closely adhered to. A short 
“yes and no” and “comments and suggestions” evaluation sheet dis- 
tributed and completed by each faculty member and returned im- 
mediately unsigned to the steering committee rounds out the well 
planned meeting. All faculty understand these evaluations are 
not personal criticisms but rather an analysis involving such things 
as; (a) was the presentation effective, (b) was the presentation 
practical, (c) was it informative, (d) was it well planned, and (e) 
how could it have been improved? These suggestions then serve 
as guides to the committee in planning next meetings and to other 
faculty groups charged with the responsibility for future meetings. 

After the steering committee has served for a month or two and 
the faculty has had time to become acquainted with the procedure 
and made such changes as deemed wise to meet local needs and con- 
ditions, the curriculum committee (in open announced committee 
meeting) should begin to make long range plans. Such plans 
should be directed to include such objectives as (1) development 
of a basic philosophy for the school, (2) a better understanding by 
each faculty member of the over-all objectives of the school, (3) a 
better understanding by each faculty member and by each depart- 
ment of the functions of that department both curricular and over- 
all school-wise, (4) finding of research and new developments with- 
in the department or committee responsible for that particular 
faculty in-training program meeting. 

In a year-long well planned program each member of the faculty 
should know better; (1) the socio-economic conditions of the fami- 
lies whose youth attend the school, (2) the broad objectives and 
minute workings of the school’s guidance program and their place 
and possible contributions to it, (3) the functioning and further 
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potential of the library and its related services, (4) the extent and 
success of the student activity program of the school, (5) the aims, 
objectives, and functioning of each subject area and how each can 
supplement and aid in making the education activity a complete, 
interrelated, meaningful experience. Others will evolve which are 
of particular concern to a particular school. Research and better 
practice techniques too, can, and should find a place in the dis- 
cussions. 

Continuing faculty committees can be assigned such important 
areas as family life with committees made up of those with training 
in this field and members of the home-making staff, science, and 
boys and girls physical education faculty members. 

This approach suggests one phase of a faculty leadership program 
which can be understaken and worked out successfully in every 
high school faculty. The exact organization and detailed plans will 
vary within the faculty involved. 


Can the Principal Tell How Effective He 
Is as a School Leader? 


LEE SPROWLES 
University of Georgia 
KR 

AN THE principal tell how effective he is as a school leader? 

The answer is “yes.” Recent research carried on as a part of 
the Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration (financed by the Kellogg Foundation) offers several con- 
structive leads. The one to be discussed here is an instrument de- 
signed to help the principal improve through evaluation of on-the- 
job performance in terms of competencies essential to effective 
school administration. 

First, it might be well to say, even at the risk of indulging in 
triteness, that to be a leader of the type needed in today’s school, 
the principal must possess a large array of administrative competen- 
cies—competencies which effective principals have shown in varying 
patterns for years. And too, this statement is made in full recogni- 
tion of the fact that since schools are different, their needs and ad- 
ministrations must differ. However, despite these differences it is 
believed that certain essentials of administration are applicable to 
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many if not all school situations, particularly when viewed in terms 
of competencies contributing to effectiveness in practice. 


THE PRINCIPAL'S PROFILE 

The Principal’s Profile is a product of the Georgia C.P.E.A. 
Project, which started in the summer of 1952 under the directorship 
of Dr. Doyne Smith and co-directorship of the writer. One of the 
main objectives of the project was to identify the competencies 
which school principals must possess and use if they are to be suc- 
cessful. Close examination of the related literature revealed a host 
of competency lists. These were helpful but inadequate, and in 
many cases unusuable. This led the project to include in its re- 
search design seven studies for determining the critical require- 
ments? of the principalship. As the studies were completed, their 
findings were incorporated into the instrument. 

The Profile now presents 37 competencies, with over 300 admin- 
istrative actions and practices illustrating the competencies, as a 
means for the principal to check his effectiveness. The competen- 
cies, defined as those understandings, beliefs, abilities, skills, and 
traits which individually and collectively determine a principal's 
quality of performance on the job, are presented in three operation- 
al areas: (A) Carrying Out the Role of Democratic Leadership; (B) 
Working Effectively With School Personnel; and (C) Working Ef- 
fectively With the Community and Its Agencies. No claim is made 
that the statements are mutually exclusive; rather, they are viewed 
as being interrelated and interdependent. Our experience has dem- 
onstrated, however, that the instrument as constructed lends itself 
well to pointing up areas of strength and weakness from which the 
principal may gain meaningful direction for future efforts to im- 
prove himself and his school. 


CURRENT USES OF THE PROFILE 


A large number of principals have reported successful use of 
the Profile. Some used it only to check themselves, others included 
their teachers, superintendent, and instructional supervisor. The 
possibilities and results have depended to a great extent on the 
interest and imagination of the principals involved. 

One of the most elaborate uses of the instrument was made in 
a north Georgia high school. The principal asked his teachers to 
rate* him on the instrument, then had the mathematics teacher 
analyze and graph the results. The graph were placed on slides 
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for projection and study at faculty meetings. This principal pro- 
ceeded on the idea that the persons most capable of evaluating his 
performance are the teachers with whom he works, and that their 
attitudes toward the administration to a large degree determine 
the success of the school. 

A south Georgia elementary principal used the instrument with 
his 10 teachers. As he said, the evaluation “‘was not intended to de- 
termine whether the principal was a ‘5’ or a ‘I’ principal, but to 
point up the strengths and weaknesses in the school’s administra- 
tion.” His faculty arbitrarily agreed that an average competency 
score of 3.6 would be acceptable, and all falling below this would 
be considered for study. When the results were tabulated, several 
evaluations below the “acceptable” score showed up. The faculty, 
recognizing that it would be an impossibility to undertake such an 
improvement task for one school year, appointed a committee to 
set up a priority listing of the competency areas calling for atten- 
tion. Number One was: “The principal stimulates the community 
to recognize and support its school needs.” ‘This indicated that a 
weakness existed here and must be looked into. That is exactly 
what the principal and teachers did. They concluded that initially 
lay persons would be asked to work cooperatively with the school 
personnel toward improving the total school program, but would 
concentrate their efforts toward the more tangible needs, the physi- 
cal plant and campus. Out of this came consultations with land- 
scape and other specialists, donations of fertilizer, seed, shrubs, and 
the like, a community school work day set aside to beautify the 
school grounds, a new circular driveway. In the words of the prin- 
cipal, the most important outcome was “participation.” Important 
too was the fact that the project spilled over into other phases of 
community life; for example, welcome signs were placed on roads 
leading into the community, and identifying signs on the churches. 
As one lay person put it: “The biggest accomplishment has been 
bringing people together. Our slogan has been ‘everybody do 
something.’ 

Another principal commented after using the Profile with his 
teachers: “A common ground for professional growth and study for 
the entire faculty can be provided if the instrument is used as sug- 
gested.” Still another said: “Its use helps teachers broaden their 
horizon on problems with which school principals are confronted 
.... Stimulates them to help improve the leadership competencies 
needed by their principal.” 
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Before going to the final section of this paper, it might be well to 
mention that while the supply lasts a single copy of The Principal’s 
Profile may be obtained free of charge by writing the BUREAU OF 
EDUCATIONAL STUDIES AND FIELD SERVICES, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS, GEORGIA. 


LIMITATIONS 


The Profile was developed and has been used primarily as a 
stimulus to self-appraisal and improvement by a principal with the 
assistance of the faculty. Because it is a list of sharply pointed-up 
activities and behaviors, a danger in its use is concentrating on iso- 
lated activities and behaviors as ends in themselves rather than con- 
centrating on establishing a pattern of activities focused on the 
development of a long-range plan of school improvement with 
primary attention to curriculum and instruction. 

In addition to its utility in self-appraisal, the Profile may with 
further refinement be of greater value as a device for the objective 
appraisal of the performance of the principal. However, this im- 
proved use of the device awaits further research on its validity. 
While the critical incident studies and the review of the literature 
alluded to earlier lend credence to the instrument, empirical re- 
search on its validity is needed. For principals in service, evidence 
of its concurrent validity is required, while evidence as to its predic- 
tive validity is needed in programs of principal preparation and 
selection. 


1 For a fuller account of the project, see ‘““What It Takes To Be An Effective Princi- 
pal,” in the September, 1954 issue of The Nation’s Schools. 

2 Each of the seven studies employed John C. Flanagan's Critical Incident Technique, 
or variations of it, to formulate the critical requirements of the job in terms of the prin- 
cipal’s behavior as observed by superintendents, board members, teachers, supervisors, 
visiting teachers, pupils, college professors, and principals themselves. 

8A 5-0 rating scale is included in the instrument to indicate the extent to which each 
administrative practice or action exists in the school situation. Summary forms are also 
included to assist in analyzing and graphing the data. 
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Book Keviews 


HOW TO GET INTO COLLEGE, Frank H. Bowles. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., 1958. $2.95. 


Written by the President of the College Entrance Examining Board, this 
book is full of authoritative answers to questions now being asked by high 
school pupils and their parents. It would seem to be an asset to any high 
school counselor, adviser, principal or librarian who seeks to help young people 
plan for the future. 


Are all colleges overcrowded? If not, what types are overcrowded? Who 
goes to college and why? How can one know if he is college material? How 
does one prepare for college? What do test scores mean and how are they used? 
Just what types of colleges are available? What procedure should one follow 
in seeking admission? How much does it now cost to go to college? What about 
scholarships and loans? What are the problems connected with staying in col- 
lege? How can one go to college and meet his military obligation at the same 
time? These are some of the questions for which rather realistic answers are 
provided. 

Although this book is most informative, it supplements rather than supplants 
experience in working with college admissions officers. It is almost a “must” for 
the high school library. 

R. NEILL Scotr 


EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED, Nelson B. Henry, Editor. National Society 
for the Study of Education, the Fifty-seventh Yearbook of the NSSE. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1958. 423 pp. 


One of our most pressing problems facing the schools today is what to do 
with our gifted child—the one who stands out head and shoulders above his 
normal group. We can no longer muddle through, hoping that the gifted child 
will make his own way and in the end wind up as well off as he should. 

As with every NSSE yearbook, we can expect authoritative material. The 
publications of NSSE are considered to give basic and thorough coverage of the 
thought and material on every phase of education and should be required 
reading for anyone interested in a particular field. In other words, you start 
here and then go forward. Other materials are considered, and then you come 
back realizing that the NSSE yearbook has done a superb job. 

It is through our gifted that we hope for a better world or, in fact, any 
world at all. We should not assume that because of this present flourish to 
help the gifted the United States has been completely devoid of programs for 
the gifted, because in scattered spots throughout our country we do have schools, 
funds, and situations which have been set up to further the education and po- 
tential of these children where an outstanding job has been done. With con- 
tributors like Paul A. Witty, Robert F. DeHaan, Harry Passow, John Rothney, 
etc., this book fully lives up to what one would expect in an NSSE yearbook. 


WILLIAM P. MATTHEWS 
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THE ADOLESCENT VIEWS HIMSELF, by Ruth Strang. New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 1957. 581 pp. 

Strang’s name on a book is like STERLING on silver and this new book is 
no exception to the rule. A cursory examination of this book will give you some 
idea of the tremendous amount of material from which she has drawn her 
findings and facts. Another “standout” of this book is that it is written from 
the point of view of the adolescent—his opinions and his ideas of himself, and 
not from the point of view of a researcher who has drawn conclusions without 
considering the opinions of the person about whom he is writing. This book, 
too, is different in that its material is presented in a way that facilitates under- 
standing with little or no conscious effort on the part of the reader. It is adapt- 
able either as a text or just reading for people who are interested in this par- 
ticular field. The sequence of the material makes sense for improving one’s 
knowledge of the adolescent and is presented in the following way: the adoles- 
cent’s view of himself, the adolescent views his developmental tasks and, finally, 
facilitating conditions and understandings for maximum growth. 

WILLIAM P. MATTHEWS 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN THE SCHOOLS, by Clifford P. Froehlich. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 2nd Ed. 383 pp. 


In this book, a revision of an earlier one, the author has refocused his aims. 
In his original edition his purpose was to get guidance services started in more 
of the smaller schools while in the present edition his aim is to help improve 
guidance in all schools. The lack of guidance that existed in the smaller schools 
has been changed to a large extent and the smaller schools compare favorably 
now with any other size school. 

Froehlich has tried to encompass the entire area of the who, how, why, what 
and when of guidance and has done a remarkable job. It must be remembered 
that such a book cannot hope to specialize in every field and one must go to 
specialized sources for additional material and amplification of ideas. This is 
a basic text or guide and as such does the job in an excellent way. 

One interesting aspect of his method of presentation is his break in each 
chapter where he tries to make the reader stop and evaluate what he has just 
read. These breaks are called “thinking it through.” Another strong point as 
far as this writer is concerned is that his material is identifiable with actual 
types of schools and this makes it much more readable and pertinent. This 
book is well worth considering as a basic text in guidance or as a simple refer- 
ence for guidance. 

WILLIAM P. MATTHEWS 
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